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HOi»iAKERS'  GEAT  Wednesday,  January  15,  1941 

(FOH  BROADCAST  USE  OHLY) 

Subject:     "GOOD  HOUSMG  COSTS,  BUT  IT  PAIS."    Information  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.    U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  reports  today  on  housing.     Farm  Security 
is  not  primsxily  a  housing  agency  but  it  does  what  it  can  to  improve  housing 
conditions  among  the  farm  families  it  serves.    We  all  agree  that  good  housing  and 
good  health  go  together,  don't  we? 

Rickety,  ramshackle  houses  usually  mean  sick  people  -  men  and  women  with 

gaunt,  thin  bodies,  and  hungry  children  \«;ith  dull,  listless  eyes  people 

who  have  said  "What's  the  use?"  ajnd  almost  given  up.    Roofs  that  leak,  walls  that 
let  in  cold  air,  and  floors  that  are  damp  lead  to  illness.    As  someone  has  said, 
"Families  should  not  be  able  to  study  astronomy  through  the  roof  and  geology 
through  the  floor."  ' 

Houses  vdthout  screens  invite  malaria  and  other  insect-carried  diseases. 
Poor  sanitary  facilities  lead  to  hookv/orm  end  typhoid  fever.     It's  true  that  fine 
houses  don't  make  fine  men  any  more  than  fine  feathers  make  a  fine  bird.  Some 
famous  Americans  have  lived  in  very  humble  homes,  but  these  are  exceptions  rather 
than  rules  -  that's  why  the  stories  interest  us.    Just  as  good  housing  goes  a  long 
way  toward  promoting  good  health,  so  it  goes  a  long  .ray  toward  promoting  good 
citizen ship. 

Farm  Security  has  very  limited  funds  for  building  and  repairing  houses  for 
its  borrowers,  so  many  of  its  families  do  without  the  homes  they  need.     Some  with 
carpenter  skill  go  to  work  and  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves.  Others 
without  such  skill  make  labor  bargains  with  neighbors  and  friends.     The  best  part 
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of  their  plan  is  that  they  usually  "build  houses  from  material  they  produce  on 
theii*  farms.    They  chop  doi/m  trees  from  the  woods  and  take  them  to  the  saw  mill 
for  sawing;  they  pay  for  the  sawing  with  part  of  the  lumber.    Then  they  take  sand 
and  gravel  and  rock  from  their  land.     They  do  all,  or  most  of  the  work  themselves. 

These  families  follow  what  they  call  a  "live-at-home"  program  on  their 
farms  -  they  grow  their  own  food  and  livestock  feed  and  "buy  as  little  as  possible. 
Therefore,  they  say,  "If  we  can  make  our  farms  feed  us,  why  not  make  them  shelter 
us?"    Like  their  pioneer  forefathers,   they  take  the  timber,   stone,  gravel,  and 
labor  they  have  at  hand  and  build  houses.    Here  are    some  examples: 

In  Louisiana  a  family  built  a  four-room  log  house  from  wood  that  grew  on  the 
place.     They  made  front  pillars  from  native  rock,  a  cement  foundation  from  nearby 
sand  and  gravel,  and  a  roof  from  red  cedar  shingles.    Another  family  cut  cotton- 
woods  and  built  a.  frame  house,  giving  paxt  of  the  lumber  to  the  mill  for  sawing.  A 
Colorado  family  took  native  rock  and  built  a  five-room  house  ndth  bath.    They  took 
stone  and  sand  from  the  creek,  lumber  from  the  woods,  and  did  most  of  the  work 
themselves.     The  men  did  the  outside  work  and  the  women  did  the  painting  and  paper- 
ing inside.     They  said  their  chief  cost  was  for  doors,  windows,  and  screens. 

In  V^Tyoming  a  family  moved  to  a  small  farm  and  built  an  adobe  house.  They 
had  vra.tched  the  Indians  make  adobe  huts  with  mud  and  straw  and  knew  how  to  do  it 
themselves.     So  they  made  6,000  bricks  for  the  job.     Their  only  expense  was  for 
doors,  windows,  screens,  and  a  little  labor  for  plastering  and  stuccoing. 

In  building  homes,   families  try  to  plan  houses  big  enough  to  fit  them.  They 

allow  plenty  of  room  to  sleep  in,  cook,  eat,  and  live  in  comfortably.     They  make 

provision  for  proper  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  sanitary  facilities.  They 

make  walls  and  ceilings  tight,  roofs  wate3rproof,  foundations  firm,  and  floors  solid 

enough  to  keep  out  insects  and  vermin,    For  economy  sake  they  leave  off  the  "gingei^ 

bread"  or  useless  decoration,  and  depend  on  good  line  and  simple  design  for 
attractiveness. 
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These  families  are  convinced  that  good  housing  cOsts,  "but  it  pays.    To  them 
it  costs  in  hard  work  rather  than  cash  -  because  they  tuild  for  themselves  from 
homegrown  materi^s  -  and  it  pays  in  good  health  and  happiness.    They  also  say  it's 
fun  huilding  your  own  home.    "Besides,"  they  say,  "You  think  more  of  a  house  you 
tuild  yourself  than  one  somebody  else  huilds  for  you,  and  are  likely  to  take  oetter 
care  of  it.    You  keep  it  repaired  and  don't  let  it  get  rundown." 

Sometimes  families  move  to  a  new  farm  and  have  to  put  in  a  crop  -before  they 
find  time  to  build  or  repair  a  house.    In  that  case  they  may  move  into  one  of  the 
farm  buildings  -  a  big  hen  house,  smokehouse,  or  even  a  storm  cellar.    A  Hevada 
family  moved  into  a  barn.     They  took  over  the  hayloft,  to  be  exact,  and  soon  made 
it  livable.    They  lined  the  walls  with  knotty  pine,  fixed  a  rope  banister  for  the 
stairway,  and  made  a  chandelier  from  a  wagonwheel.     They  lived  upstairs  and  the 
horses  and  cows  lived  downstairs,  so  it  was  just  one  big  happy  family. 

Sometimes  families  live  in  unusual  emergency  shelters  for  awhile.    A  Texas 
family  moved  into  an  old  streetcar  near  San  Antonio  -  boarding  up  the  windows,  of 
course,  to  keep  it  from  looking  like  a  goldfish  bowl.    Another  family  lived  in  a 
railroad  box  car  on  the  siding  of  an  old  railroad  track.    A  Florida  family  towed 
an  old  automobile  trailer  onto  their  farm.    A  i'iaryland  family  used  an  abandoned 
church.    An  Idaho  family  rented  an  old  stagecoach  tavern.    Other  families  have 
pitched  tents  in  an  emergency  for  shelter  until  they  could  do  better. 

So  it  goes  with  families  who  want  good  homes  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice 

until  they  get  them  -  later  if  not  sooner   Farm  Security  hopes  the  experience 

of  its  borrower  families  in  building  "homemade  homes  from  homegrown  housing"  may 
be  helpful  to  others. 
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